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€Chandalas.—From ‘ Les Hiudoos’ of Sulvyu.) 


THE CASTES AND TRIBES OF INDIA. | 


Tue institution of castes in India is one of the most | 
curious chapters in the social history of mankind. The | 
distinction of ranks and the separation of professions | 
appear to have been established before the remotest | 
era which Hindoo tradition reaches. According to | 
their sacred books the Brahmen proceeded from the | 
mouth of the Creator, which is the seat of wisdom; 
the Cshatriya from his arm; the Vaisya from his 
thigh ; and the Sudra from his foot. These castes | 
comprise the four orders of a primitive state of society. | 
The Brahmen were priests, the Cshatriyas soldiers, 
the Vaisyas husbandmen, and the Sudras servants and 
labourers. The Hindoo religion teaches its followers 
that it would be impious to confound these different 
orders. This distinction of caste is the framework of 
Hindoo society, and all its inconveniences and palpable 
injustice have been submitted to for ages from a sense 
of religious duty. The punishment for crime varies in 
severity with the caste to which the offender belongs, 
and while the law is merciless towards the Sudra, its 
force is mitigated when persons of the three higher 
eastes are brought within its reach. In other matters 
the abuse of natural rights is equally outrageous. For 
the interest of money on Joan the Brahmen only pays 
two per cent., while three per cent. is exacted from 
the Cshatriya, four per cent. from the Vaisya, and five 
per cent. from the Sudra. Mill says:—* As much as 
the Brahmen is an object of veneration, so much is | 
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the Sudra an object of contempt and even of abhor- 
rence to the other classes of his countrymen. The 
business of the Sadra is servile labour, and their de- 
gradation inhuman. Not only is the most abject and 
grovelling submission imposed upon them as a reli- 
gious duty, but they are driven from their just and 
equal share in all the advantages of the social institu- 
tion.” He then cites passages from the sacred books 
which show that the Sudra was created for the purpose 
of serving Brahmens; that he was not permitted to 
accumulate personal property; and that a Brahmeu 
must never read the Veda (the sacred scriptures of the 
Hindoos) in the presence of Sudras. In the new edi- 
tion of Mill, by Horace Hayman Wilson, Esq., the 
Professor of Sanscrit at Oxford, there is the following 
important note on this passage. Professor Wilson 
says :—“ The law does not justify the term ‘ abhor- 
rence.” Mr. Mill has collected the extreme_ texts, 
and has passed over all the favourable or qualifying 
passages. The condition of a Sudra in the Hindu 
system was infinitely preferable to that of the helot, 
the slave, or the serfs of the Greek, the Roman, and 
the feudal systems. He was independent; his services 
were optional: they were not agricultural, but domes- 


| tic and personal, and claimed adequate compensation. 


He had the power of accumulating wealth, or injunc- 
tions against his so duing would have been superfluous. 
He had the opportunity of rising to rank, for the 
Puranas record dynasties of Sudra kings, and even 
Manu notices their existence. He might study and 
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teach religious knowledge, and he might perform reli- 
gious acts. No doubt the Sudra was considered in 
some degree the property of the Brahmen, but he had 
rights, and privileges, and freedom, much beyond any 
other of the servile classes of antiquity.” Mr. Mill 
himself, in a note elsewhere, observes that “ so incon- 
sistent with the laws of human welfare are the institu- 
tions described in the ancient Hindu books, that they 
never could have been observed with any accuracy ; 
and when we consider the powerful causes which have 
operated so long to draw, or rather to force the Hin- 
doos from their inconvenient institutions and customs, 
the only source of wonder is, that the state of society 
which they now exhibit should hold so great a resem- 
blance to that which is depicted in their books.” In 
certain cases of necessity the three higher castes were 
permitted to have recourse for subsistence to the em- 
ployments of the class or classes below them; but the 
Sudra, being the lowest, was confined to the species of 
labour assigned to him, and in seasons of public dis- 
tress the competition of the Vaisya, or third class, 
might come to aggravate his previous misery. But, 
as Professor Wilson points out, he had a resort which 
the other castes were denied,—emigration ; and subse- 
quently the institution of mixed or impure castes 
threw open their avocations to him. Of these lower 
castes we must here give a brief notion. 

The origin of mixed or impure castes is to be as- 
cribed to the force of circumstances which laws could 
not prevent. Children were born whose parents be- 
longed to different castes, and they in consequence 
belonged to no caste, and could not fall into any of the 
established employments. The infringement of the 
sacred laws to which they owed their birth rendered 
them inferior to the degraded Sudra. Charity or 


plunder could alone furnish them with the means of 


subsistence. When the number of these outcasts 
became so great as to render them dangerous to 
society, the Brahmen, by supernatural means, as the 
sacred books allege, created a sovereign endowed with 
the power of arresting the evils of this disordered 
state. He classified these outcasts, and assigned to 
each its particular occupation. Instead of plunderers, 
they became artisans, practised handicrafts, worked in 
metals, the subdivision of classes being equal to the 
number of additional occupations which the exigencies 
of society at the time demanded. This process, when- 
ever it took place, marks the commencement of a new 
socialera. The division of the older society into four 
classes, comprehending priests, soldiers, husbandmen, 
and servants, was too simple for a more advanced 
period. ‘Thirty-six branches of the impure class are 
mentioned in the sacred books, but the number, as 
well as the avocation of each, is variously stated by 
different writers. The lowest caste of all is the off- 
spring of a Sudra with a woman of the sacred caste. 
This tribe are called Chandalas. Carrying out the 
corpses of the dead, the execution of criminals, and 
other degrading and uncleanly employments, are _per- 
- formed by this caste. Theyare prohibited from living 
in towns, their very presence Colne regarded as a 
pollution ; and on meeting a person of a higher caste 
they are compelled to turn aside lest he should con- 
sider himself contaminated by their approach; and 
yet, while this and other castes are submitting to these 
indignities and degradations, they are alive to the 
“ pride” rather than to the “ shame ” of caste. Professor 
Wilson says :—‘* The lowest native is no outcast; he 
has an acknowledged place in society; he is the 
member of a class; and he is invariably more reten- 
tive of the distinction than those above him.” 
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THE WALHALLA. 


Tnx 19th of October, 1842, was a memorable day for 
Bavaria and its king, for it was that on which was in- 
augurated a most noble structure, reared for a most 
noble purpose—to serve as a Pantheon consecrated to 
genius anc intellect—to the heroes, the philosophers, 
and the pors of universal Germany. Had Lud- 
wiz of Bavaria accomplished nothing else, that single 
edifice would have amply sufficed for his fame, and 
would have placed his name by the side of those of 
Pericles and Hadrian, of Leo and the Medici. But 
when we also call to mind the numerous splendid 
structures with which he has graced Munich,* render- 
ing it a sanctuary of art, and raising it from compara- 
tive obscurity to a very high rank among the capitals 
of Europe, and that within the short space of twenty 
years, we have cause to feel astonished; nor is our 
astonishment altogether unmixed with mortification 
when we look at home, and perceive that although 
several handsome buildings have been erected of late 
years, hardly any of them are of first-rate importance ; 
while some which ought to have been treated as such, 
and which offered opportunities by far too valuable 
to be trifled with, Sees turned out more or less 
unsatisfactory. No doubt the new houses of parlia- 
ment will make amends for preceding failures and 
mishaps in our national edifices, and amply console for 
them, if consolation it shall be to know that had they 
been conducted with the same judgment, ability, and 
zeal, many of our public buildings would have been 
very greatly superior to what they now are. However, 
instead of indulging in ungracious comments relative 
to architectural doings at home, let us proceed to 
— what has been done abroad, namely, the Wal- 
alla. 

The site of the structure has already been shown in 
our 274th Number, where the view of it conveys 
more of an impression of its general effect in com- 
bination with the surrounding scenery than of the 
building, the latter being purposely thrown quite into 
the distance, so that no more than its general mass is 
discernible, for the exterior, having no claim to origi- 
nality, did not call for any minuteness of detail. 
The structure stands on the north bank of the Danube, 
so that its principal front, with ‘the flights of steps 
and terraces leading up to it, faces the sonth. It is 
not, however, the mere building or temple taken 
by itself, but the entire combination produced by the 
vast construciions on which it is raised that is so ex- 
ceedingly striking and impressive, and is attended with 
peculiar grandeur; and had the same building stood 
upon a flat level, and risen immediately from the 
ground, the effect would have been altogether different 
from and inferior to what it now is, when it sits 
“throned” aloft. Hardly do we know any other edifice, 
ancient or modern,that has so magnificent an em- 
placement. Standing at the bottom of the first flight 
of steps, a person can see only the massive Cyclopean 
walls of the lower terrace ; nor does he obtain a view 
of the portico until he has reached the steps leading 
immediately up to it; but when he does come in sight 
of it, it shows itself to all the greater advantage, 
bursting upon the eye in towering grandeur, after 
being lost to it during all the previous approach. 

Of the Walhalla itself, the exterior, as we have said, 
has no pretensions whatever, nor does it affect any, 
to originality of design; it being in its architecture 
no more than a repetition of the Parthenon. But if, 
beautiful as it is, the exterior shows no invention 
on the part of the architect (Baron von Klenze), widel 
different is the case with regard to the interior, whic 
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* For an account of some of the buildings, see Munich, ‘ Penny 
Cyclopedia.’ 
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is not only most splendid in decoration, but perfectly 
novel, and as yet quite unique as regards the form of 
the roof, which corresponds with that of the external 
one, so that its ends are of pediment shape, and there 
are intermediate pediments over the horizontal beams 
resting on the massive piers which divide the plan 
into three compartments, each of which has a skylight 
of plate-glass. Thus, while the temple-like character 
of the exterior is perfectly kept up, and quite free from 
windows (except one at the north end, corresponding 
with the door at the other), the interior is lighted much 
more effectively than would have been the case had 
the side walls been pierced with such apertures.* Not 
the least recommendation of all attending the internal 
form of roof here introduced, is that, while it is alto- 
gether original, it is also perfectly crnsistent and cha- 
racteristic, since it so completely accords with the out- 
ward shape that the spectator is forcibly reminded that 
the exterior has a pediment at each end. There is no 
masking—no incongruity—no contradiction of cha- 
racter. You do not find a vaulted Roman hall, within 
the shell of a Grecian Doric temple. On the other 
hand, no space is lost for the roof, as would have been 
had there been a flat coffered ceiling; consequently 
greater loftiness is obtained. In addition to these 
advantages, this roof promises the utmost durability, 
being constructed entirely of cast-iron, but has never- 
theless been rendered of most magnificent character 
within the ceiling or inner surface, being covered with 
plates of gilt bronze. All the other decorations are of 
corresponding richness: the pavement is composed 
entirely of marble, laid in a pattern whose colours are 
black, white, yellow, and red. The same material of 


different sorts and hues is employed for the walls, 
ante, and columns; nor is the gilding spared, or 
polychromic embellishment omitted. 


Corresponding 
with the richness of the materials employed is that of 
the design, and all the details. To attempt any descrip- 
tion of the latter would be idle, and in regard to the 
former it must suffice to state that the interior consisis 
of a beautiful Ionic order in columns, and in ante at 
the angles of the piers between the compartments ; 
and above that is another or Caryatic order, of colossal 
female figures representing Valkyria, or Genii of 
Walhalla. 

In no one respect has cost been spared. The solidity 
of the construction is quite extraordinary, for not only 
is the whole entirely of marble, both within and with- 
out, but the walls are between eight and nine feet in 
thickness: it may therefore almost literally be said to 
be imperishable, calculated to endure for centuries of 
centuries, and to be a monument that will outlive all 
but the fame of the illustrious worthies whose busts 
are deposited within its sanctuary,—all but the fame of 


preserve his name. ‘ 

A few matter-of-fact particulars may be subjoined, 
to state the principal dimensions, as given in Bavarian 
measure, which is something less than our own, the 
Bavarian foot being to the English one as 0°9517 to 
1000. Extreme length of the plan, including lower 
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of pediment, one hundred and ninety-five feet. Temple, 
measured at base of columns, ninety-eight by two hun- 
dred and seventy-five feet: interior, one hundred and 
fifty by fifty-seven feet; or total length, including the 
farther compartment at the north end, behind the 
screen of columns, one hundred and seventy-eight feet. 
Beneath the temple are massive substructures of 
vaulted chambers, entered from a door on the first 
terrace, and forming an ascending plane from that 
level. 





Pekin.—A Russian officer, M. Kovenko, has published in the 
‘ Aunuaire des Mines de Russie,’ a sketch of environs of Pekin, 
some extracts from which may interest our readers at the pre- 
sent moment. For a century past, Russia has maintained a 
convent and school at Pekin, where her interpreters receive their 
education in Chinese and Mantchou. Every ten years the mem- 
bers of these two establishments are changed, and fresh monks 
and pupils are sent from St. Petersburg. During their stay at 
Pekin, the Russians are free to see all things and visit all places 
without awakening the restless jealousy of the government. 
Pekin, according to M. Kovenko, is situated in a plain bounded 
to the north-west by a series of mountains which the Chinese 
divide into northern and western, according to their position with 
reference to the city. The northern mountains are a day’s 
journey from Pekin; that being no great distance, for the 
Chinese never travel more than five and twenty of our miles in 
a day. This road in summer is very picturesque, and the 
country highly cultivated. The yellow millet is the Chinese 
peasant’s plant, par excellence. Its grain is the basis of his nutri- 
ment; the stalk is food for his cattle, in the place of hay, which 
they have never thought of cutting. The straw of another species 
of millet, which attains a height of fifteen feet, is used to make 
the fences of gardens, and serves also for fuel. Near these 
northern mountains are some springs, having a temperature of 
forty-five degrees. The water is conducted by pipes into baths 
cut in the calcareous rock, and lined with sheets of lead. Early 
in the spring crowds assemble at this spot in search of health or 
for the mere pleasures of the promenade. The Imperial family 
has a palace here, and there are several temples in the neigh- 
bourhood. In these temples it is that the weary traveller may 
seek repose; but the hospitality of the priests of Khé-san and of 
Da-o is by no means gratuitous. M. Kovenko asserts that a few 
hours’ rest will cost about eighteen roubles (between 16s. and 
17s.), and upwards of twenty-five roubles are often paid for a 
day's. A multitude of fruit-trees grow in the valleys of these 
mountains, as well as willows, firs, juniper-trees, and cypresses, 
but these do not form forests of any considerable extent. The 
western mountains are remarkable for the coal which they 
enclose. So abundant is it, that a space of half a league cannot 
be traversed without meeting with rich strata. Yet, either 
because of this very abundance, or from the inveterate habit 
which the Chinese have of leaving all things unperfected, the 
art of mining is yet in its infancy amongst them. Machinery to 
lighten labour is there unknown. They have not even an idea 
of the pumps indispensable to draw off the water. If local cir- 


] - : | cumstances allow, they cut drainage-galleries; if not, the 
Ludwig of Bavaria, who necds no other monument to | Rey oe. ’ aged 


abandon the working when the inundation has gained too far 
upon them. Their system of ventilation consists in making 
openings at certain distances, over which they place wheels turned 
But these wheels, though incessautly in motion, intro- 
duce very little air into the mines. ‘The mattock, pick-axe, and 
hammer are the mining instruments. A furrow is traced with 
the pick-axe, the mattock is inserted and driven in witi. the 


by men. 


flight of steps, three hundred and seventy feet. | hammer; and in this manner lumps of coal are detached, 


Greatest breadth, or that of first terrace, two hundred | Weighing from sixty to eighty pounds. Coal is at a moderate 
and eighty-six feet. Height of first terrace, sixty- | price in the capital. It is burnt in bronze vases, or its heat is 
> : S Wass | distributed along the wall by means of pipes. These precautions 


even feet ° height from the ground to lev el of portico, | against cold are very necessary at Pekiu, and not the mere cou- 
one hundred and thirty-eight feet; height to the apex | .° . a. . 
y-elg ’ 5 > apex | sequences of that strange habit which makes the Chinese heat 
| all their drinks, even their wine. It freezes and snows often, 
and on the 31st of December, 1820, M. Timkowski found the 
thermometer there down to twelve degrees below zero.— 
Atheneum. 


* How few and comparatively small apertures are required for 
lighting au apartment, when they are made in the ceiling, instead 
of the sides, is strikingly manifested in the large room of the 
General Commercial Hall, Threadneedle Street, which is now 
beautifully lighted, although there would have been little more | 
thai darkness visible, had the apertures which are now skylights 
been made sidle-windows. | 
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(Hatfield House.] 
PROGRESSES OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


FROM HATFIELD PREVIOUS TO HER CORONATION. 


Amon the many alterations which increased facility 
of intercommunication has produced, is one that may 
not perhaps at first occur to us—this is the lessening 
of processional pomp and magnificence. When the 
removal of a nobleman’s or a gentleman’s family 
from one of his residences to another involved the 
transport also of much of his household stuff, and 
when neither roads nor vehicles admitted of rapid 
movement, such removals were unfrequent, the train 
naturally assumed the processional form, the rarity 
gave it the character of a show, and the occasion, the 
farewell or the welcoming of the local chief, gave it 
that of a holiday. What arose from necessity became 
consecrated by custom, and ultimately elevated by art 
into a gorgeous though sometimes rude display of pomp. 
The rank and dignity of the individual were considered 
to be involved in the number and magnificence of his 
attendant retinue, and his popularity or political in- 
fluence was indicated by the reception he met with in 
the places through which he passed. On the embassy 
of Becket to France in 1158, he was attended by two 
hundred knights, besides barons and nobles, a host of 
domestics, eight covered waggous, each guarded by 
armed men and a fierce dog, containing his kitchen 
and bedchamber furniture, that of his chapel, his plate, 
his wardrobe, in which he had twenty-four changes of 
apparel, his hawks, hounds, huntsmen, &c., with 
twelve sumpter horses, each ridden by a monkey ; and 
two hundred and fifty boys, who preceded the train on 
entering a town, singing nationa! songs. In a later 
reign, the magnificence of Wolsey was not less re- 
markable, though the style was somewhat altered. At 
the present time, when the queen and court travel by 





railroad at the rate of forty miles an hour, or in post- 
chariots at fifteen—when judges go their circuits by 
similar conveyances, nothing ef the old custom re- 
mains_to us, except the heavy pomp of funereal pro- 
cessions, and the scarcely less heavy and unpoetical 
exhibition offered to the citizens of London on Lord 
Mayor's day, or, occasionally, the less pompous but 
more impressive ceremony of the opening of parlia- 
ment by the sovereign in person. 

During a period when it was a work of great labour, 
requiring much time, and occasioning enormous ex- 
pense for subjects, particularly those from the remoter 
districts, to visit the court and look upon their sove- 
reign, it became a practice with all such monarchs as 
thought they deserved or wished to acquire popularity, 
to make Progresses through the different parts of 
their territories. As the necessities for the long and 
cumbrous trains became less imperative, efforts were 
made to give these exhibitions more of an ornamental 
and intellectual character, though frequently of a 
formal and pedantic description, on the part alike of 
visitors and visited. It was during the reigns of 
Queen Elizabeth and King James I. that these enter- 
tainments reached their highest elevation; and from 
that of the last we may date their extinction: so vain 
are the efforts of art to prolong the existence of any 
state of manners not in unison with the more material 
conveniences and improvements of the time. As a 
record, however, of a state of manners which can never 
return, and affording also occasion of exhibiting speci- 
mens of the current literature, we purpose giving a 
few papers upon the Progresses of Queen Elizabeth, 
abundant materials for which are found in the three 
bulky quartos under that title, published by the late 
John Nichols, Esq., though we shall not confine our 
selves to this single authority. 
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The princess Elizabeth, as is generally known, passed 
the last part of the reign of Queen Mary in a sort of 
half confinement in the then royal palace of Hatfield, 
now the seat of the Marquis of Salisbury, to whose 
good taste the public are indebted for the preservation 
of the building in all its substantial features as it then 
existed. It was here that, on the 18th of November, 
1558 (Queen Mary having died early in the morning 
of the 17th), several lords of the Privy Council waited 
on her to announce her accession to the throne. She 
remained here till the 23rd, when she began her first 
Progress, which we may say only terminated with her 
Coronation. 
|| At her departure she was attended by more than a 
thousand persons. At Highgate she was met by the 
bishops, and at the foot of Highgate Hill by the lord 
imayor and corporation of London, by whom she was 
accompanied to the Charter-House, then the residence 








of Lord North. On the 28th she proceeded to the 
Tower. “ All the streets she was to pass, even to the 
‘Tower, were new gravelled; and so she rid through 
Barbican and Cripplegate, and along London Wall 
unto Bishopsgate, and thence up to Leadenhall, and 
so through Grasschurch Street and Fanchurch Street, 
turning down Mark Lane into Tower Street, and so vo 
the Tower.’ How pleasantly these “old familiar” 
names fall upon the ear, speaking of so little change, 
that they are yet the perfect direction of the road from 
the Charter-House to the Tower! “Before her rode 
many gentlemen, knights, and nobles: after them came 
the trumpeters blowing ; then all the heralds in array ; 
my lord mayor, holding the queen’s sceptre, riding 
with garter; my lord of Pembroke bare the queen’s 
sword. Then came her grace on horseback, apparelled 
in purple velvet, with a scarf about her neck, the ser- 
jeants-of-arms being about her person. Next after 
her rode Sir Rebert Dudley (afterwards Earl of Leices- 
ter), master of her horse; and so the guard with hal- 
berds. There was great shooting of guns; the like 
was never heard before. In certain places stood chil- 
dren, who inade speeches to her as she passed, and in 
other places was singing and playing with regals.” 
At the Tower she remained till Dec. 5, on which day 
she went by water to Somerset Place, “ trumpets sound- 
ing, much melody accompanying, and universal ex- 
pressions of joy among the people.” The ceremonies 
attendant on the funeral of Mary occupied a few days, 
and on the 23rd Elizabeth left Somerset House for her 
palace at Westminster, where she kept her Christmas. 
On Thursday, Jan. 12, 1558-9, she left Westminster, to 
go by water to the Tower, “ the lord mayor and alder- 
men in their barge, and all the citizens, with their 
barges decked and trimmed with targets and banners 
of their mysteries, accordingly attending on her grace. 
The batchelor’s barge of the lord mayor’s company, to 
wit, the Mercers’, had their barge with a foist trimmed 
with three tops, and artillery aboard, gallantly appointed 
to wait upon them, shooting off lustily as they went, 
with great and pleasant melody of instruments, which 
played in most sweet and heavenly manner. Her 
grace shot the bridge about two of the clock in the 
afternoon, at the still of the ebb, the lord mayor and 
the rest following her barge, attending the same till 
her Majesty took land at the Privy Stairs of the Tower 
Whari.” 

On the 14th commenced the grand display of her 
progress by land from the Tower to Westminster, pre- 
vious to her coronation. A detailed description of 
this ‘ passage’ exists in a curious tract, entitled ‘ The 
Passage of our most dread Sovereign Lady Queen 
Elizabeth through the City of London to Westminster 
the day before her Coronation,’ anno 1558-9, published 
on the 23rd of the same month. In this it is stated 
that about two o'clock of the afternoon she “ marched 
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from the Tower to pass through the city of London to- 
wards Westminster, richly furnished and most honour- 
ably accompanied, as well with gentlemen, barons, and 
other the nobility of the realm, as also with a notable 
train of goodly and beautiful ladies, richly appointed ; 
and entering the city, was of the oem received mar- 
vellous entirely, as appeared by the assembly, prayers, 
wishes, welcomings, cries, tender words, and all other 
signs, which argue a wonderful earnest love of most 
obedient subjects towards their sovereign; and on the 
other side her grace, by holding up her hands and 
merry countenance to such as stood far off, and most 
tender and gentle language to those that stood near to 
her grace, did declare herself no less thankfully to 
receive her people’s good will than they lovingly 
offered it unto her. To all that wished her grace well 
she gave hearty thanks, and to such as asked God to 
save her grace, she said again God save them all, and 
she thanked them with all her heart; so that on either 
side there was nothing but gladness, nothing but 
prayer, nothing but comfort. The Queen’s majesty 
rejoiced marvellously to see that so exceedingly showed 
towards her grace which all good princes have. ever 
desired; I mean, so earnest love of subjects, so evi- 
dently declared even to her grace’s own person, being 
carried in the midst of them. The people again were 
wonderfully ravished with the loving answers and 
gestures of their princess, like to which they had before 
tried at her first coming to the Tower from Hatfield. 
This her grace’s loving behaviour preconceived in the 
people’s heads, upon these considerations, was then 
thoroughly confirmed, and indeed implanted a wonder- 
ful hope in them touching her worthy government in 
the rest of her reign. For in all her passage she did 
not only show her most gracious love toward the 
people in general, but also privately, if the baser per- 
sonages had offered her grace any flowers or such like 
as a signification of their good will, or moved to her 
any suit, she most gently, to the common rejoicing of 
all lookers on and private comfort of the party, staid 
her chariot and heard their requests. 
* * ¥ * * 
“ Near unto Fanchurch was erected a scaffold richly 
furnished, whereon stood a noise of instruments,* and 
a child in costly apparel, which was appointed to wel- 
come the Queen’s majesty in the whole city’s behalf. 
Against which place, when her grace came, of her own 
will she commanded the chariot to be stopped, and 
that the noise might be appeased until the child had 
uttered his welcoming oration, which he spoke in Eng- 
lish metre, as here followeth :— 
“ Oh! peerless sovereign Queen, behold what this thy town 
Hath thee presented with, at thy first entrance here ; 
Behold with how rich hope she leadeth thee to thy crown, 
Behold with what two gifts she comforteth thy cheer! 
The first is blessings’ tongues, which many a welcome say, 
Which pray thou mayst do well, which praise thee to the sky ; 
Which wish to thee long life, which bless this happy day. 
Which to thy kingdom heaps all that in tongues can lie. 
The second is true hearts, which love thee from their roots, 
Whose suit is triumph now, and raleth all the game : 
Whose faithfulness have won, and all untruth driven out ; 
Which skip for joy when as they hear thy happy name. 


Welcome therefore, O Queen, as much as heart can think, 
Welcome again, O Queen, as much as tongue can tell ; 
Welcome to joyous tongues, and hearts that will not shrink : 

God thee preserve, we pray, and wish thee ever well. 
“ At which words of the last line the whole people 
gave a great shout, wishing with one assent, as the 
child had said. And the Queen’s majesty thanked most 
heartily both the city for this her gentle receiving at 
the first, and also the people for confirming the same. 


* A noise is a bari- a noise of music, a band of rausic. 
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Here was noted in the Queen’s countenance, during 
the time the child spake, besides a perpetual attentive- 
ness in her face, a marvellous change in look, as the 
child’s words touched either her person or the people’s 
tongues or hearts. So that she, with rejoicing visage, 
did evidently declare that the words took no Jess place 
in her mind, than they were most heartily pronounced 
by the child, as from all the hearts of her most hearty 
citizens.” 

As well as being spoken, copies of all the addresses 
were stuck up in convenient places, in Latin as well 
as English. In Gracechurch Street, opposite the 
“sign of the Eagle,” a ‘* gorgeous and sumptuous ark ” 
was erected across the street, elevated in three stages 
above the three arches, which gave a passage to the 
procession and its spectators. In the lowest stage, 
upon one throne sat richly dressed representatives of 
Henry VII. and Elizabeth, the one enclosed in a red 
rose, the other in a white rose, and both royally 
crowned, with their hands joined. From the two roses 
sprang two branches uniting into one toward the 
second stage, and in this was placed a figure of Henry 
VIII., crowned, and seated by the side of Queen Anne 
Boleyn. From their seat ascended one branch to the 
highest stage, in which was a figure of Elizabeth her- 
self. All the figures were represented by children, 
and in front was a standing for one, whose task it was 
to declare in verse the “ whole meaning of the said 
pageant,” the blessings of unity and the cessation of 
civil wars, to her majesty, with which she declared her- 
self well pleased. 

‘Ere the Queen’s majesty came within hearing of 
this pageant, she sent certain Cngemee: as also at all 
the other pageants, to require the people to be silent, 
for her Majesty was disposed to hear all that should be 
said unto her.” A curious specimen of the order- 
liness of the populace, if the desire was complied 
with. On advancing through Cornhill, the Conduit 
“was curiously trimmed against that time with rich 
banners adorned, and a noise of loud instruments 
on the top thereof.” The second pageant, at the 
“nether end of Cornhill,” had for its title “ The 
Seat of Worthy Governance ;” children here again 
representing the characters of the Queen with four 
allegorical attendants, “* Pure Religion, Love of Sub- 
jects, Wisdom, and Justice; which did tread their 
contrary vices under their feet; that is, to wit, Pure 
Religion did tread upon Superstition and Ignorance ; 
Love of Subjects did tread upon Rebellion and Inso- 
lence ; Wisdom did-tread upon Folly and Vain Glory ; 
Justice did tread upon Adulation and Bribery.” Each 
was distinctively marked, not only by “ their names sect 
in plain and perfect writing on their breasts,” but by 
their apparel; and one child was appointed to deliver 
the versified rather than poetical explanation. The 
Queen on all these occasions stayed her chariot, most 
attentively listened to the addresses, and thanked the 
city in appropriate terms for their pains. 

“ The Great Conduit in Cheap was also ornamented ; 
and against Soper’s Lane was another pageant of eight 
children representing the Eight Beatitudes, who also 
delivered an address; but the most marked one was 
that at the Little Conduit in Cheap, where the accept- 
ance by the Quecn of the Bible, and the promise often- 
times to read it, must have been highly satisfactory to 
the spectators in the then state of religious feeling in 
the city. 

7 Sean after that her grace passed the Cross she had 
espied the pageant erected at the Little Conduit in 
Cheap, and incontinent required to know what it might 
signify. And it was told her grace that there was 
placed Time. ‘Time!’ quoth she, ‘and Time hath 
brought me hither.’ And so forth the whole matter 
was opened to her grace, as hereafter shall be declared 
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in the description of the pageant. But in the opening, 
when her grace understood that the Bible in English 
should be delivered unto her by Truth, which was 
therein represented by a child, she thanked the City 
for that gift, and said that she would oftentimes read 
over that book, commanding Sir John Parrat, one of 
the knights which held up her canopy, to go before 
and to receive the book. But learning that it should 
be delivered unto her grace down by a silken lace, 
she caused him to stay, and so passed forward till she 
came against the aldermen in the high end of Cheap 
tofore the Little Conduit, where the companies of the 
City ended which began at Fanchurch, and stood 
along the streets, one by another, enclosed with rails 
hanged with cloth, and themselves well apparelled 
with many rich furs, and their livery-hoods upon their 
shoulders, in comely and seemly manner, having be- 
fore them sundry persons well apparelled in silks and 
chains of gold, as whifflers and guarders of the said 
companies, besides a number of rich hangings, as well 
of tapestry, arras, cloths of gold, silver, velvet, damask, 
satin, and other silks plentifully hanged all the way as 
the Queen’s highness passed from the Tower through 
the City. Out at the windows and the penthouses of 
every house did hang a number of rich and costly ban- 
ners and streamers till her grace came to the upper 
end of Cheap. And there, by appointment, the Right 
Worshipful Master Ranulph Cholmely, Recorder of 
the City, presented to the Queen’s majesty a purse of 
crimson satin, richly wrought with gold, wherein the 
City gave unto the Queen’s majesty a thousand marks 
in gold, as Master Recorder did declare briefly unto 
the Queen’s majesty. . . The Queen’s majesty, 


with both her hands, took the purse, and answered him 
again marvellous pithily. 
* ok * 


“ And in the same pageant was advanced two hills, or 
mountains, of convenient height. The one of them, 
being on the north side of the same pageant, was made 
cragged, barren, and stony; in the which was erected 
one tree artificially made, all withered and dead, with 
branches accordingly. And under the same tree, at 
the foot thereof, sate one in homely and rude apparel, 
crookedly, and in a mourning manner, having over 
his head, in a table, written in Latitl and English, his 
name, which was ‘Ruinosa Respublica—‘ A decayed 
Commonweal.’ And upon the same withered tree 
were fixed certain tables, wherein were written proper 
sentences expressing the causes of the decay of * Com- 
monweal.’ ‘The other hill, on the south side, was made 
fair, fresh, green, and beautiful,—the ground thereof 
full of flowers and beauty; and on the same was 
crected also one tree very fresh and fair, and under the 
which stood upright one fresh personage, well ap- 
parelled and appointed, whose name also was written 
both in English and Latin, which was ‘ Respublica 
bene instituta’—‘ A flourishing Commonweal.’ And 
upon the same trees also were fixed certain tables, 
containing sentences which expressed the causes of a 
flourishing commonweal. In the middle, between the 
said hills, was made artificially one hollow place or 
cave, with door and lock enclosed; out of which, a 
little before the Queen’s highness coming thither, is- 
sued one personage whose name was Time, apparelled 
like an old man, with a scythe in his hand, having 
wings artificially made, leading a personage of lesser 
stature than himself, which was finely and well ap- 

arelled, all clad in white silk; and directly over her 

ead was set her name and title, in Latin and English, 
‘Temporis filia’—*The daughter of Time.” Which 
two so appointed went forward toward the south side 
of the pageant. And on her breast was written her 
proper name, which was ‘ Veritas —‘ Truth,’ who held 
a book in her hand, upon the which was written ‘ Ver- 
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bum Veritatis—the ‘ Word of Truth.’ And out of the 
south side of the pageant was cast a standing for a 
child, which should interpret the said pageant,” which 
was accordingly done in English and Latin. 

The Queen, on receiving the book, kissed it, and 
laid it to her breast. At St. Paul’s the scholars wel- 
comed her with a Latin oration in prose, and some 
Latin verses, to which she listened attentively, and 
zraciously received the written copies. At Ludgate 
the gate’ was decorated and a “noise of instruments” 
placed. At the conduit in Fleet Street was erected 
the fifth and Jast pageant, in which a “seemly and 
meet personage” represented “Deborah the judge 
and restorer of Israel,” with six other personages, two 
denoting the nobility, two the clergy, and two the com- 
monalty; while a child again addressed her in verses 
allusive to the pageant. At St. Dunstan’s the “ chil- 
dren of the hospital*” were drawn up, and one ad- 
dressed her in a Latin oration. “From thence her 
grace came to Temple Bar, which was dressed finely 
with the two images of Gotmagot the Albion and 
Corineus the Briton, two giants big in stature, fur- 
nished accordingly; which held in their hands, even 
above the gate, a tablet, wherein was written, in Latin 
verses, the effect of all the pageants, which the City 
before had erected.” In a smaller tablet was the same 
in English as follows :-— 

“ Behold here in cne view thou mayst see all that plain, 
O Princess, to this thy people the only stay : 
What each where thou hast seen in this wide town, again 
This one arch whatsoever the rest contained doth say. 

The first arch as true heir unto thy father dear, 

Did set thee in the throne where thy grandfather sat ; 

The second did confirm thy seat as Princess here, 

Virtues now bearing sway, and Vices beat down flat; 
The third, if that thou would’st go on as thou began, 
Declared thee to be blessed on every side; 
The fourth did open Truth, and also taught thee when 
The Commonweal stood well, and when it did thence slide; 
The fifth as Deborah declared thee to be sent 
From Heaven, a long comfort to us thy subjects all : 
Therefore go on, O Queen, on whom our hope is bent, 
And take with thee this wish of thy town as finall. 

Live long, and as long reign, adorning thy countrie 

With Virtues, and maintain thy people's hope of thee ; 

For thus, thas Heaven is won; thus must you pierce the sky : 

This is by Virtue wrougot, all other must needs die.” 

And so with a farewell address from a child on the 
south side “her grace departed forth through Temple 
Bar towards Westminster,” with shouting and crying 
of the people, and the firing of the Tower ordnance. 

INSURANCE OF SHIPPING.—“ LLOYD'S LIST.” 
Many a newspaper reader has probably marvelled as 
to the nature and meaning of “ Lloyd’s Coffee-house.” 
He may have seen, that in all lists or catalogues of 
shipping, entering or leaving foreign ports and har- 
bours, Lloyd’s agents or correspondents appear to 
furnish the information ; and not unfrequently a letter 
appears from the Admiralty, giving information respect- 
ing lighthouses, beacons, and other matters pertaining 
to marine affairs, addressed to the Secretary at Lloyd's. 

Who is this Lloyd? it may be asked, and what kind 
of a Coffee-house does he keep? And what has his 
Coffee-house to do with shipping affairs? And why 
does Lloyd employ se many agents and correspondents, 
and what advantage does he reap by so doing? The 
apparent incongruity of the matter may be cleared 
up at once by saying, that there is a Society or Com- 
mittee of mercantile men, meeting occasionally for a 
defined object, who originally held their meetings ina 

* Christ Church, 
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subscription-room attached to a Coffee-house, at or 
near the Royal Exchange. “ Lloyd’s Coffee-house” 
hence became generally known in connection with the 
objects of that Committee ; and in accordance with the 
brevity of commercial language, the simple word 
* Lloyd’s” came to imply the Committee itself, and 
the general object for which it was formed ; and the 
name has adhered to it ever since, though neither 
Lloyd nor the Coffee-house has had anything to do in 
the matter for some years. 

The subscribers to Lloyd’s are principally a number 
of persons known by the appellation of ‘ Underwriters,” 
who insure shipping on the same principle as a Fire- 
office insures buildings. But it is a remarkable fea- 
ture, that these underwriters effect insurances in- 
dividually, instead of combining their funds into a 
joint-stock for the purpose. The rooms which they 
engage (once at the Coffee-house over the Royal Ex- 
change, from whence the system is named, and now, 
during the rebuilding of the Exchange, at the South 
| Sea-house) serve as a kind of bazaar or general office, 
convenient for transacting business between the in- 
surers and the insured. 
| To understand the origin of this system, we must 
| look back to the last century. ‘The present “ Lloyd’s 
| Committee” arose out of the amalgamation of two 
' societies, one of which had existed from 1760 to 1834; 
| and the other from 1798 to 1834; the former a society 
| of underwriters, and the latter a society of shipowners. 
| The shipowners’ society took cognizance of all matters 
| relating to the general interests of shipowners; while 
| the underwriters’ society was established for the pur- 
| pose of preparing and publishing annually a Register 
of British merchant shipping, in which the age, bur- 
den, limit, quality, and condition of vessels were so 
accurately entered, as in a great measure to guide the 
merchant, the shipowner, and the underwriter in their 
proceedings. About eight or nine years ago, circum- 
stances occurred which led to a change in the system, 
by bringing merchants, shipowners, and underwriters 
all into one society, for the general benefit of all. 
Thus arose the present “ Lloyd’s” association, of which 
we will first describe the general constitution, and then 
the mode of working. 

Lloyd’s Register Society is composed of subscribers, 
of whom twenty-four are chosen to form a managing 
committee, viz. eight merchants, eight shipowners, and 
eight underwriters. Two of each class go out of office 
annually, and are replaced by others ; and the election 
is so managed as to give shipowners and underwriters 
equal power in the Society. This Committee, as in 
analogous cases, has power to appoint the various ser- 
vants of the Society, and to manage the general affairs. 

The object of the society is based on the principle of 
assigning te merchant-ships, wheresoever built, or 
belonging to any one who may choose to co-operate 
with the society, a character that shall indicate as 
nearly as possible their real and intrinsic quality. The 
advantages are threefold. First, a merchant who 
freights a vessel with goods to a foreign country can 
form some opinion of the soundness of the vessel, if it oc- 
cupies a place in Lloyd’s Register; secondly, a person 
who is about to buy a ship, or a share in a ship, has 
something besides his own penetration to depend upon, 
when the ship is classed in the Register; and thirdly, 
an underwriter who insures a ship before it sets out on 
a voyage, can form a judgment as to the premiuin 
which he must charge, from the place which the ship 
occupies on the Register. The preparation of this 
Register thus becomes a matter of paramount impor- 
tance, and engages the closest attention of the Com- 
mittee. At one time the classification was effected on 
a very imperfect principle. Instead of classing the 
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tained by a careful surveyor, the character of a ship was 
stamped wholly by her age and the place where she was 
built, without any regard to the manner in which she 
was constructed, the wear or damage she might have 
sustained, or the repairs she might from time to time 
have received. This had a lamentable influence on 
the mode of constructing shipping; for, to use the 
words of a Parliamentary Committee on the subject— 
“ All new vessels, however slightly constructed, were 
entitled to be registered in the first class for a given 
number of years, varying trom six to twelve, after 
which the strongest ships were placed on a level with 
the weakest, being excluded from the first class when 
the prescribed period of years had expired.” Now, 
however, the classification is effected according to the 
actual merits of the ship. Surveyors are appointed by 
the committee at all the principal ports in the king- 
dom, to examine in the most scrupulous manner every 
ship which is to be placed on the Register. -It is op- 
tional with a ship-owner whether he will or will not 
have his ship entered in this Register; but if he does, 
the surveyor examines it, and charges a certain fee for 
the registration. The surveyor at any particular port 
transmits periodically to London an account of all 
ships lost, broken up, or otherwise destroyed, belong- 
ing to his district; and also of all vesse!s building, 
the state of their progress, the changes which may 
have occurred in the ownership, and indeed every fact 
calculated to elucidate the actual state of the shipping at 
any given period. All the surveyors have been either 
ractical nautical men or practical shipwrights, who 
ave given up all other occupations to attend to the 
interests of Lloyd's Society. 
It was stated in 1836 that ont of twelve thousand 
British merchant-vessels above tons burthen, 


seven thousand were entered in Lloyd’s Register. All 
these entries were made in a book which }s reprinted 


once a year. The fees for examining and classify- 
ing a ship vary from half a guinea to three guineas. 
When a surveyor has examined a new ship, he trans- 
mits to London full particulars of the examination, 
and mentions the class in which he thinks the ship 
ought to be placed in the Register. The Committee, 
if they think the reasons are good, assent to that recom- 
mendation ; but if their inference from facts be different 
from his, they determine the class in which to place the 
ship. Ifa shipowner isso fortunate as to have his ship 
classed “ A.1,” he seldom fails to append that character 
to the name of the ship in all his advertisements, as an 
honourable testimony to the character of the vessel. 

Ships are seldom or never insured unless they are 
Tegistered in Lloyd's list, for the underwriters and 
insurance societies have then no adequate means of 
knowing the character of the vessel. Nor can a ship- 
> ad sell a vessel so readily if it be not registered in 
the same list. Merchants, shipowners, and under- 
writers all feel confidence in this register, and hence its 
great importance. 

There is a committee whose object is to superintend 
the preparation of the register above alluded to; and 
also another for the management of the underwriters’ 
proceedings generally. Thus, agents are appointed in 
all the paar pee of the world, who transmit regu- 
larly accounts of the departures from and arrivals at 
their ports, as well as of losses and other casualties; 
and, in general, all such information as may be sup- 
posed of importance in guiding the judgments of the 
underwriters. There is an open subscription-room at 
* Lloyd's,” in which all these items of information are 
entered in books, open to the perusal of the subscribers. 
It is from the register of shipping that the underwriter 
forms an opinion of the chafacter of the vessels which 
he may insure; and from the daily list of occurrences 
at sea he learns the fate of these several vessels, 
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Some of the merchants and shipowners manage their 
own insurance transactions, that is, deal immediately 
with the underwriters ; but there are others who employ 
insurance-brokers, paying asmall per-centage for their 
services. The sum paid for insuring a given vessel at 
a given time depends on a large number of circum- 
stances, such as the age of the vessel, its size and con- 
dition, the character of its captain or master for skill 
and steadiness, the nature of the cargo, the length of 
the voyage on which the vessel is destined, and the 
average amount of danger on that route. Nothing 
but the greatest experience can determine the proba- 
bility of loss under these combined circumstances ; 
but the effect of competition is to cause all these points 
to be thoroughly investigated. 

Marine insurance is effected on three different sys- 
tems; by individuals, by clubs, and by companies. 
The individual insurers are the underwriters of whom 
we have spoken, each of whom speculates on his own 
account. The clubs are associations of shipowners, 
who agree to divide among themselves the losses sus- 
tained in respect of any one of their ships. They enter 
their ships according to the estimated value, satis- 
factorily to all the-members of the club; and in the 
event of any loss, the amount is collected individually 
from all the members, each paying a prescribed quota. 

With respect to companies, none such were permitted 
by law to effect marine insurances until 1824, except 
two chartered companies; but since that period two 
others have been added. Mr. M‘Culloch stated, in the 
second edition of his Dictionary, that about one-fifth 
of the marine insurance transactions is in the hands of 
the London companies, and four-fifths in the hands of 
underwriters and of country insurers. 

In the policy of a marine insurance the general 
nature of the proposed voyage is set forth ; and the in- 
surance itself becomes void if the ship is lost or 
damaged under certain circumstances. Thus, acts of our 
own government, breaches of the revenue laws, breaches 
of the law of nations, deviations of route, protraction of 
the voyage,—all are, under certain restrictions, deemed 
to exonerate the underwriter or company from bearing 
the losses of a shipowner. The object in view is essen- 
tially to secure the shipowner from loss arising out of 
the “ perils of the sea.” 


The Arein.—Thie Jaman is sometimes in the winter and spring 
a dangerous passage, as well on account of the depth of the snow, 
as in being subject to avalanches, and to the peculiar towrmente, 
as the mountaineers expressively term the snowy winds or windy 
snows, called the areix, a word which signifies in the patois of 
the country asandy snow, the particles thereof being dry and 
brittle. These areins are formed by one layer of snow falling 
upon another, already frozen and hard, and a strong wind forcing 
its way between the two, slicing off, if I may be allowed so 
homely an expressian, the latest fallen and uppermost, and driv- 
ing it down the inclined and icy plain on which it has sought its 
short repose, with a fury that sweeps before it trees, chalets, herds, 
human beings, all in one bewildering, blinding hurricane, con- 
demning the unfortunate passenger to certain death. In 1767 
one of these areins swept away, between the Jaman and the vil- 
lage of Alliéres in Fribourg, on which we were now looking 
down in all the serenity of a summer's day, a number of large 
firs and several houses, which it carried to the verge of the pre- 
cipices washed by the Hongrin in the Gruyéres, sawing the 
cabaret of Alliéres literally in two, and carrying away the upper 
story, to the amazement of the inmates, who were thus ejected 
from the attics to the ground-floor without a moment's notice to 
quit. When any accident fatal to life occurs on the Jarman, it 
is forbidden to remove the body until the arrival of a magistrate, 
excepting the mother be present, in which case her sanction is 
deemed sufficient. The presence of the father is not considered 
equal authority. There is something very touching in this 
deference to maternal feeling.—Al/rs. Strutt’s Domestic Residence 
in Switzerland, 





